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sort, but is nevertheless not without value. It is a simple, concise 
statement of the position of the Negro in this country, written by a 
fair-minded American who has had large opportunities for observation. 
The facts are for the most part well known, and yet they have a new 
interest when set forth by the grandson of a slaveholder, the son of an 
abolitionist and the former colonel of the Fourteenth United States 
Colored Infantry. 

The essays include one introductory chapter covering the history of 
the American Negro in a general way. Then follow chapters on the 
Negro soldier, education, religion, the color line and emancipation 
and its results. A rather irrelevant but readable essay on the ideal 
American republic concludes the book. The thesis of the whole book 
is that the Negro problem is simply the task of civilizing an unfortu- 
nate people; that in this task the same world-old agencies must be 
used as have been in other cases; the children must be educated 
in industrial schools and in colleges; the women must especially have 
training; physicians, ministers and lawyers must be developed as well 
as business men, artisans and workingmen. No startling or radical 
plan of settling the problem is proposed other than this, and the 
author, even in chapters where he recounts the immense retarding 
effect of color prejudice, exhibits a calm confidence that the culture 
and religion of America will at last permit the Negro problem to be 
settled in this way. The book would seem especially suitable for the 
young, for public libraries and for those who wish to possess a clear 
and honest statement of the greatest of our social problems. 

W. E. Burghardt Dubois. 

Atlanta University. 

Suggestions Toward an Applied Science of Sociology. By Edward 
Payson Payson. Pp. ix, 237. Price, $1.25. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1898. 

Under this modest title we have an attempt to remove the discussions 
in sociology from the realm of abstract ideas to the physical and 
tangible side of human life, in order that a body of knowledge, 
positive and empirical, capable of winning the assent of all normal- 
minded men may be built up. A unanimity of apprehension and 
conclusion, such as we have in chemistry and physics, cannot be 
secured so long as we permit ourselves to use animistic conceptions 
as controlling norms in our study of social phenomena. To build 
up a science of sociology we must confine ourselves to physical 
phenomena of life and of the world. 

To this end the essay insists first on the importance of the distinc- 
tion between imagination-ideas and ideas having " correlatives-in- 
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fact," that is, ideas with definitely known and sensible physical 
counterparts. The elaboration of this distinction occupies about one- 
half of the whole discussion, and is based upon an analysis of the 
nature and origin of language. The essayist does not deny, as he 
tells us in chapter vii, the existence of the super-sensible-ego and the 
possible validity of its experience; he argues only that in sociology, 
reasoning based upon animistic conceptions must be set aside. There 
is, however, a permissive use of imagination-ideas — they may be used 
as "guides and incentives to useful conduct " (p. 140). 

After developing his fundamental principles and fixing the field of 
sociological investigation, the essayist sets himself the task of show- 
ing how the application of his principles within that field would lead, 
among other changes, to a reconstruction of the theory of criminal 
law and to new ways of dealing with criminal classes; to an enlarged 
and more comprehensive system of public education, especially for 
the children of the poorer classes; to a system of public education 
broadened into a state-aided and state-directed philanthropy. It is 
not necessary to observe that sanitary measures and sanitary agencies 
have a large place in Mr. Payson's schemes for the amelioration of 
social conditions and the equal comfort and progress of all classes. 

There is in this essay possibly more evidence of wide reading in 
general literature, in philosophy and science, than of intensive read- 
ing in the contemporary literature of sociology itself. Mr. Payson 
writes with a certain naivete' ; he has no doubt worked out his views 
largely at first hand, and one must ask whether he is aware that 
Auguste Comte, Herbert Spencer, Lester F. Ward and others have 
placed similar stress upon the importance of the positive and empirical 
method. It is a merit of Mr. Payson's essay that he writes definitely 
of present problems. The essay is not in any sense a study of the 
origin of society. 

Isaac A. Loos. 

State University of Iowa. 



The Jacksonian Epoch. By Charles H. Peck. Pp. viii, 472. Price,. 
$2.50. New York: Harper & Bros., 1899. 

This work is an elaborate defence of Jackson and the Jacksonian 
epoch. By this I do not mean that Mr. Peck has dealt with his sub- 
ject in an intentionally partisan manner, but rather that in making 
what he considers a perfectly fair interpretation of the events of that 
exciting epoch, he has found it possible to take a view essentially 
different from that commonly accepted. His success or failure must 
depend largely on the adequacy of his proof of the following funda- 
mental propositions : that in 1828 the chaos of politics had reached 
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